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THE MORALS OF SURETYSHIP. 


THE current maxims of business men are full of worldly 
wisdom. ‘They are the matured fruit of ages of experience. 
The maxims of the Bible are full of divine wisdom. They 
contain not only the rules, but the results, of God’s providen- 
tial dealings with our race. If, by a strict process of induc- 
tion from the facts which the lives of a hundred generations 
present, the law of God’s government, which rewards the 
good and defeats the bad, could be accurately deduced, 
it would undoubtedly accord with the declarations of his 
revealed will. It is important, therefore, that the customs 
of trade, and the laws which regulate it, should not conflict 
with the immutable principles of justice. From the teachings 
of inspiration respecting the practice of assuming the legal 
responsibilities of other men, without a valuable considera- 
tion, either in property, in consanguinity, or in affection, we 
infer that it is not only unsafe and unwise, but, in many 
instances, positively wnjust to do so. Every man has an 
undoubted right to undertake to pay another man’s debts, in 
case the principal debtor, either through negligence, folly, or 
crime, should prove insolvent ; provided the bondsman, by so 
doing, does not wrong others. While this right, thus quali- 
fied, is admitted, we still maintain that the Bible discourages 
the practice, and asserts the danger of adopting it, and the 
safety of discarding it. ‘He that is surety for a stranger,” 

VOL. IV. D 
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says the wise man, ‘shall smart for it; and he that hateth 
suretyship is sure.” 

Most of the declarations of Scripture, on this subject, are 
prudential, rather than preceptive ; still they reveal as plainly 
the impropriety and injustice of the custom described, as 
would a direct prohibition of it. “In one instance, the sacred 
penman directly forbids the practice. ‘Be not thou one of 
them that strike hands, or of them that are sureties for debts. 
If thou hast nothing to pay, why should he take thy bed 
from under thee?” ‘This precept is not the dictate of mere 
worldly wisdom, or of selfish expediency ; but it is a divine 
admonition to regulate the dealings of upright men, and save 
them from ruin by the improvidence, folly, and wickedness of 
others. In another passage, of similar import, Solomon says: 
‘My son, if thou be surety for thy friend, if thou hast stricken 
thy hand with a stranger, thou art snared with the words of 
thy mouth.” In this case, he advises to seek deliverance 
from such an obligation, in preference to sleep: ‘‘ Deliver 
thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, and as a bird 
from the hand of the fowler.” These passages plainly indi- 
cate the inexpediency, if not the injustice, of suretyship. 

If we carefully examine the practical operation, and the 
necessary results, of the custom requiring sureties for the pay- 
ment of debts, and for the proper discharge of official duties, 
we shall find that the custom, and the law which sometimes 
permits it, and at others enjoins it, are unjust in their nature, 
immoral in their influence, and disastrous in their consequen- 
ces. Inthe administration of human laws, it can never be 
just or useful to punish the innocent for the guilty ; or to 
compel a person who has no interest in the transactions of 
another, to suffer for his improvidence, folly, or wickedness. 
If, from motives of friendship, or affection, or pecuniary 
reward, a man chooses to become responsible for the debts or 
good conduct of another, we may not question his right to 
do so; but, in the cases supposed, there cannot be a doubt 
that it would be better for the morals and prosperity of the 
community, if, in every instance, credit and official station 
were based upon the virtue and integrity of the agents 
employed, rather than of their sureties. It is found, in prac- 
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tice, that honest men do not need bail so often as knaves do; 
and these last do not often ask those who know them best, 
to become their sponsors. Dishonest men oftener importune 
strangers or mere acquaintances, than relatives, to become 
bail for them. ‘The reason is obvious. Those who have 
longest known them, have the least confidence in their integ- 
rity. Hence, the man who obligates himself to pay their 
deb‘s, provided they do not choose to cancel them, is usually 
caught by surprise; and, in an unguarded moment, “snared 
by the words of his mouth.” Deceivers thus impose upon 
the good nature and sympathy of their neighbors. 

It is difficult to see the justice of the law, which authorizes 
such transactions, by making such contracts possible, and 
enforcing the execution of them. It is often said, by way of 
apology for the common employment of sureties, that there 
would otherwise be no security for money loaned, or for the 
payment of debts contracted; and that great losses would 
ensue. ‘The losses would be no greater in the one case than 
in the other ; only they would fall upon a different class of 
persons. If the money is lost through the fraud or negli- 
gence of the debtor, why may not the creditor lose it, rather 
than a third person, who has no interest whatever in the mat- 
ter? Usurers and rich capitalists are better able to lose the 
sums which: they loan at an exorbitant interest, than the 
kind-hearted, unsophisticated men who lend their names for 
the benefit of others. It usually happens, that the most indus- 
trious and thrifty men in the community, those who by their 
integrity and fair dealing have gained the confidence of their 
associates in business, are oftenest importuned to assume the 
pecuniary responsibilities of reckless or fraudulent speculators. 
If honest men were always to yield to such urgent, and 
oftentimes pathetic, pleas for accommodation, every honest 
man must necessarily be ruined. The bail of such men 
would be taken to the extent of their ability to pay, and then 
would be rejected. It may be safely asserted, that there is 
not an upright man in the community, who possesses a com- 
petency, who has not had numerous petitions from friends, 
neighbors, and even strangers, to pledge that competency to 
foster the prodigality, or conceal the folly, of other men. 
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a 


The best men are oftenest the victims of duplicity in this 
matter. ‘Those whose sympathies most readily yield to the 
calls of misery, whether real or fictitious, are the soonest 
entrapped. ‘The very object of suretyship is to protect the 
rich and powerful against the poverty of the indigent and 
the fraud of the wicked. The most worthy men in society 
are called upon to protect the poor from the grasp of avarice, 
or rescue the criminal from the consequences of his guilt. 
What justice is there in such requisitions? If Christian char- 
ity obliges me to become surety for an unfortunate or vicious 
neighbor, am I not bound to shew the same kindness to all 
in like circumstances? Am I, then, placed by religion at 
the mercy of every schemer, or every villain, who may choose 
to involve me in his pecuniary or penal liabilities? 

We are often urged to assume risks for others, which we 
never would have assumed for ourselves. In the settlement 
of estates, it is required that the administrator and guardian 
give bonds for the faithful discharge of their respective duties, 
and for the safe keeping of the property committed to their 
trust. Now it seems very cruel, that widows and orphans 
should suffer by the negligence or mal-administration of their 
agents. But is it not as equitable that the owners of ‘the 
property should suffer by their own agents, as that a third 
person, entirely uninterested, should be dragged in, by a mere 
legal provision, to make good their losses? The persons 
appointed are selected by the heirs or their friends. 'The 
Judge of Probate has the final decision of the matter, and 
accepts or rejects the candidates for these trusts. Men of 
doubtful honesty need not be chosen for such duties. If the 
persons interested, through mistake, or negligence, or undue 
partiality, install a knave in a responsible office, they alone 
ought to suffer the consequences. 

If an improper reliance were not placed upon bondsmen, 
there would be greater care and caution in selecting honest 
men for such places. Frequently the office of guardian or 
administrator is sought by designing and avaricious men, for 
the sake of appropriating the property of the heirs .to their 
own use. If they can gain the confidence of one or two 
worthy and responsible citizens, and secure their signatures 
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to their bond, they then devote themselves to their own 
interests, and often rob their wards to enrich themselves. 
If the law required no bond in such cases, fewer losses would 
be sustained. If men were chosen for such trusts purely on 
account of their integrity, and entered upon their duties with 
no other security to the heirs than their own bond, there 
would be far more caution in choosing the agents, and far 
more fidelity in executing the commissions. 

The same is true in regard to lucrative offices in the gift of 
corporations and of governments. Heavy bonds are always 
required, where large amounts of property. are entrusted to 
individuals. This is safe for the capitalists, but very unsafe 
for the sureties. Is it probable, however, that the liabilities 
of the bondsmen, who are usually mere acquaintances or 
political friends, will render the officer more honest and faith- 
ful in the performance of his duties? It may be so. A man 
may be deterred from crime, by the reflection that others will 
be involved in his fall. But, in a majority of cases where 
the incumbent is sufficiently depraved to violate his trust, 
the prospective sufferings of his friends will have but little 
influence in restraining him. 

Financial agents are exposed to peculiar temptations. 
None but men of approved integrity should be called to such 
stations. It would be right and just for any man who desired 
a lucrative office, to receive from his friends testimonials of 
his character; beyond this, it may be a question whether he 
can reasonably ask their aid. If he calls on them to sign his 
bonds, he makes them partakers of his misfortunes and of the 
consequences of his crimes; but he gives them no right to 
share in his success. ‘That there may be any justice in the 
transaction, the risks and the profits should be mutual; and 
where there are equal responsibilities, there should be a divi- 
sion of rewards. But where is the justice or propriety of my 
asking a mere acquaintance to obligate himself, solely for my 
benefit, upon certain contingencies to reduce himself and 
family to beggary? 


If it be right to judge of any custom, by its fruits, we have | 


the fullest testimony to the immoral tendency of suretyship. 
The few admitted advantages of the custom are infinitely 
VOL. IV. .” 
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outweighed by the evils it produces. It leads directly to 
improvidence, to indolence, to insincerity, and to fraud. 
It leads to «mprovidence, by fostering a spirit of adventure 


.and speculation. There are, in this country, many restless 


men, full of projects and day-dreams, who are ever ready to 
involve themselves and others in hopeless debt, for the sake 
of prospective, often imaginary, gains. Indeed there are 
very few men who may not be tempted, in times of general 
excitement, to make great risks with the expectation of rich 
returns. ‘The recent history of our country confirms this. 
During the prevalence of the Eastern land-fever, which raged 
a few years ago, grave divines, sagacious lawyers, honorable 
counsellors and magistrates, not in the heat of youth and 
inexperience, but in the maturity of age, improvidently 
embarked their all upon the troubled sea of reckless adven- 
ture ; and thus their fortunes were wrecked, and their well- 
earned reputation for prudence irretrievably lost. The prudent 
man of enterprise does not thus peril his all, where the only 
alternative is boundless wealth or hopeless penury. But the 
imprudent schemer only looks at the rich prize which glitters 
in the distance, and heeds not the perils which surround it. 
There are multitudes who are ever ready to enlist in any 
project that promises wealth, if others will furnish the means, 
or the necessary security for procuring them. 

The man who loans his name as surety for a debt, never 
expects to pay the debt. He knows that there is a possibility 
of his being called upon for it; still it is remote, and contin- 
gent upon many other events. /If the bondsman really 
intends to become responsible, in the fullest sense, for the 
debt, why would it not be better for all parties interested 
that the principal and surety should change places? Or else 
let the surety hire the money on his own credit, and then 
loan it to the person whom he is anxious to oblige. / Then 
there can be no doubt about the moral or legal responsibility 
in the case. ‘The man who has actually received the money 
can have no plea for an abatement of the debt, because of 
his having allowed another person to squander the funds so 
procured. If the law required this in every case, very few 
would care to lend their names to such transactions. ‘The 
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conviction of their own unlimited responsibility would deter 
most men from suretyship ; and such accommodations would 
only exist where the ties of consanguinity or affection might 
be regarded as a suflicient consideration for the favor. 

The practice of taking the written obligation of disinter- 
ested persons for the payment of loaned money, renders both 
parties careless in the managernent of their business. Even 
the wily capitalist, and the cautious millionaire will loan to 
persons unworthy of confidence, because others are bound 
for them. For the same reason, he neglects to secure the 
debt while the borrower has the means of paying it. He 
throws the whole burden of collecting the debt upon the 
surety, who. has no other interest in the bargain than to 
escape, if possible, from the net into which he has fallen. 
The debtor often shares in the indifference of the creditor. 
He has gained his object. His surety is responsible for the 
debt, and he gives himself little anxiety about the matter. 
The whole intercourse of business men is thus rendered 
unstable and dangerous. Both the borrower and lender 
become improvident, careless, and sometimes dishonest ; 
while they feel assured that a third person is gratuitously 
pledged for the benefit of both. The very kindness of the 
friend who relieves the debtor from immediate embarrass- 
ment, by becoming responsible for his debts, often renders 
the debtor less diligent and careful in his business. Being 
relieved from anxiety he becomes indolent; and with the 
consciousness that he has already taken one misstep, he 
becomes more indifferent to approaching ruin. 

The relation of the debtor to his surety leads also to insin- 
cerity. ‘The person who has carelessly, or even innocently, 
involved a friend in pecuniary loss, usually strives to conceal 
the injury as long as possible. ‘The bankrupt always hates 
to examine his own books, and to become acquainted with 
his true condition. He is still more reluctant that his cred- 
itors should suspect his insolvency. Hence he strives to keep 
up the appearances of wealth, even at the expense of his own 
failing fortune. If his surety insists on a disclosure of his 
assets, and asks for the payment of debts for which he is 
bound, the principal at once becomes the surety’s enemy, 
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and accuses him of a desire to hasten his ruin. Indeed, 
there is no more certain method of incurring the lasting dis- 
pleasure of a neighbor, than by consenting to be his bonds- 
man, and afterwards insisting on the payment of the debt. 

The eagerness of such men to secure their object often 
leads to falsehood and fraud... It is a rare occurrence for an 
insolvent debtor to make an exact exhibition of his pecu- 
niary affairs, either to his creditors or sureties. Most men 
who are compelled to pay the debts of others, by incau- 
tiously becoming their bondsmen, do it under the impression 
that they have been decoyed into the snare, overreached by 
the misrepresentations of the principal, oppressed by the 
creditors, and greatly injured and wronged by both parties, 
The influence of this method of securing debts is demoraliz- 
ing to the surety. Most men will evade the fulfilment of 
such a contract, if they can. They often resort to artifices 
and unsound pleas, to escape from the obligation. They 
readily avail themselves of any defect in the notice given by 
the creditor, or other legal quibbles, by which they may be 
released from obligations voluntarily assumed. They justify 
this duplicity to their own consciences, by the fact that they 
received no consideration for the debt, and by the deceitful 
argument that they never expected to pay the debt. 

The influence of the whole system is “evil only, and that 
continually.” The best feelings of the human heart are 
appealed to by the debtor, to secure his object ; and the same 
feelings are often grievously outraged by him, in his failure 
to make good his promises. Kind-hearted and benevolent 
men, because they fear the reputation of selfishness, hastily 
involve themselves, their families, and frequently their own 
creditors in bankruptcy. If the same individuals were asked 
to hire the money, and re-loan it to a friend, they would at 
once excuse themselves. ‘T'o be directly responsible for the 
sum required would tax their sympathies too much, and 
they would not hesitate to refuse the favor. 

There seems to be, therefore, something very seductive 
and fatal in the invisible bands of suretyship. 'The victim 1s 
decoyed to the precipice, without premonition of his danger. 
He is plunged into the gulf without pity, because the power 
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that hurled him down was created by his own act. His 
consent to his own ruin was obtained, perhaps, by appeals to 
his benevolence, and his public spirit; and, constituted or 
situated as he was, he was morally unable to resist. 

The influence of this evil is diffusive. It spreads like 
a contagious disease in society. It corrupts the morals of 
trade, destroys the sacredness of promises, and weakens the 
public reverence for law. Failures and bankruptcies become 
so common, that they cease to bring dishonor. If the law 
interferes for the debtor’s relief, he is apt to regard the debt 
as forever cancelled, and gives himself no farther trouble 
about it. Hence evasion, subterfuge, and trick, become the 
law of business; and the payment of honest debts is getting 
to be the exception. Men of business are like the united 
threads of a woven fabric, each and every one has a hold 
upon all. A rent in any portion of the tissue depreciates the 
whole. ‘The example of one successful villain proves a stum- 
bling-block to many aspiring youths. 

If this custom were wholly abolished, property would be 
more secure, and men more trust-worthy. Worthless men 
are often installed in offices of power and profit, because by 
entreaty or intrigue they have secured respectable and 
wealthy citizens for their endorsers. ‘The result has been, 
that numerous instances of default have occurred, and public 
and corporate funds have been squandered upon private vices. 
The sureties, by partizan chicanery, or legal evasions, usually 
escape from their liabilities ; and only the public suffers. If 
bondsmen were not required, and integrity of character and 
purity of morals were made the only passports to offices of 
trust, few such frauds would occur. A life of gambling and 
speculation would be a perpetual bar to such honors. 

The acknowledged honesty and competency of bankers, 
treasurers, and guardians, would prove a far better safeguard 
for the property committed to their care, than the wealth of 
their sureties. Ifa guardian be honest, he needs no sureties. 
If he is deficient in judgment or skill, he ought not to be 
chosen for the service ; for no bondsman can reasonably be 
expected to make good his want of intellect and prudence. 
There is no justice, nor truth, nor honor, in thus transferring 
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one man’s imperfections to another. The owners of the 
property select their own trustees; and, if they select incom- 
petent persons, it is their own fault. A third person should 
no more be asked to be answerable for their mistakes in this 
case, than in any other. 

If suretyship were entirely unknown, the prudent and 
industrious would be encouraged; the rash and adventurous 
would be restrained. ‘The ordinary transactions of life would 
be more safely conducted, and there would be fewer frauds. 
Those who wish to live at the expense of others would be 
confined to a more limited sphere, and compelled to work 
their plots upon a more humble scale. 'T’he names of bonds- 
men may be as numerous as an armed host, commanding the 
wealth of an empire; yet even then, no man’s property is 
safe without integrity in the signers. With all the safeguards 
which sagacious avarice and legal cunning can throw about 
wealth, there is no sure guarantee for its safety but an 
unblemished reputation. A good character is the young 
man’s best capital, and the creditor’s best security. No doubt 
the general happiness and contentment of society would be 
vastly increased, if strict integrity were, in all cases, the only 
security asked or given for money loaned or official trusts. 
While the morals of the community would be elevated, its 
pecuniary resources would be increased, for ‘ godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” 


‘¢ For honesty hath many gains, and well the wise have known 
This will prosper to the end, and fil] their house with gold. 
The phosphorus of cheatery will fade, and all its profits perish ; 
While honesty, with growing light, endureth like the moon.”’ 


‘¢ Tempered by humbleness and charity, honesty of speech hath honor ; 
And mingled well with prudence, honesty of purpose hath praise ; 
Trust payeth homage unto truth, rewarding honesty of action ; 

And all men love to lean on him who never failed nor fainted. 
Freedom gloweth in his eyes, and nobleness of nature in his beart, 
And Independence took a crown and fixed it on his head. 

So he stood, in his integrity, just and firm of purpose, 

Aiding many, fearing none, a spectacle to angels and to men ; 

Yea, — when the shattered globe shall! rock in the throes of dissolution, 
Still will he stand, in his integrity, sublime — an honest man.”’ 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH ON MILITARY SERVICE, 


THovueu we are no believers in tradition as a rule of faith 
and practice, and have no reason to suppose that the Chris- 
tian Fathers of the centuries next succeeding the first had 
a more pure faith and practice than what now obtains with 
us, yet it is a matter of some interest to ascertain what were 
their views and practice touching military service. 

We are aware, that, in some minds, the idea that Chris- 
tians could be soldiers ina Roman army may produce a revul- 
sion, arising from the manner in which the rank and file of 
regular armies, in these days, are constituted. ‘The recruiting 
service now is a great drag-net, which sweeps in especially 
the wrecks of humanity and morality. An army so consti- 
tuted, would furnish very unfortunate company for a Chris- 
tian; and any decent person would suffer degradation by 
coming into it. If we fancy that Roman armies were made 
up in a similar way, we shall with difficulty believe that 
Christians could enter them. But the Roman army consisted 
of the elite of the Roman people. The common soldier was 
a respectable citizen; respectability as a citizen, and the 
possession of property, were legal requisites for admission 
into the army. ‘The country required soldiers, whose for- 
tunes might be answerable for their zeal in its defence. 
Most of the soldiers were yeomen, who owned estates, and 
cultivated them with their own hands; and in that way were 
prepared to endure fatigues and exposure. ‘Thus they com- 
bined capacity for hard service, with high respectability of 
character. This fact removes one ground of improbability, 
that Christians found a place in the armies. We now proceed 
to the proof that they did. 

We have two kinds of evidence shewing what were the 
sentiments of the primitive Christians, as to the lawfulness 
of war, and military service. We have occasional expres- 
sions of the sentiments of their leading writers; not less 


satisfactory for having been incidentally given. And then. 


we have the indubitable evidence of multiplied facts, going 
to shew, that Christians, as a general thing, hesitated not to 
serve in the wars of the Roman empire. 
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Under the head of incidental expressions of opinion, we 
will first quote Tertullian; who as a writer, was not less 
able and distinguished, than any of the Latin Fathers. He 
wrote about a hundred years after the apostles. In his 
Apology, chapter xxviii., he says: ‘It is true, we are but of 
yesterday, yet we have filled all your towns, cities, islands, 
camps, courts, palaces, senate and forum. We leave you 
only your temples. For what war should we not be ready 
and well prepared?”’ Here is at once a declaration of a fact, 
and an indication of an opinion ;— of the fact, that in Ter- 
tullian’s day, less than one hundred years after the last of the 
apostles was dead, the Roman camps were filled with Chris- 
tians. .'I‘he writer indicates the innocence of the practice, by 
the challenging tone, with which he speaks of it. But 
Tertullian’s mind was more clearly indicated in another 
book, written by him, the very title of which assumes all 
that we are endeavoring to prove. ‘The title is, ‘‘ De Corona 
Militis,’’ — Of the soldier’s crown. ‘The occasion of the book 
was this. A Christian soldier had- had awarded to him 
a crown of laurels, as a token of distinguished honor from 
the Emperor. He had refused to wear it by reason of scru- 
ples of conscience, while other Christian soldiers, in like 
case, had no such scruples. His refusal, of course, was 
condemned by the other Christian soldiers, and became the 
occasion of increasing the vexations and persecutions of 
Christians, and, consequently, of much discussion among 
them. ‘Tertullian wrote this book, to defend the act of that 
soldier. But such a question of casuistry could hardly have 
been discussed by Tertullian, if he and his generation had 
believed in the unlawfulness of all military service. ‘Then 
in his Apology, chapter xlui., he expressly says to his heathen 
opponents-: ‘‘ We also pursue with you the business of navi- 
gation, of war, of agriculture, of commerce: we share in 
your employments, and contribute of our labor, to your profit, 
for the public service.” Another passage from ‘Tertullian’s 
Apology shews, that Christians were wont to pray for the 
success of the Roman armies. He says: “ We pray for the 
safety of the emperors, to the eternal and living God, whom 
emperors themselves should desire to be propitious to them, 
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above all others that are called gods. We, looking up to 
heaven with hands outstretched because they are innocent, 
with heads uncovered because we are not ashamed, without 
a prompter because from the heart, constantly pray for all 
emperors, that they may have a long life, a secure empire, 
a safe palace, strong armies, a faithful senate, a moral people, 
and a quiet world.” ‘These incidental admissions are the 
more noticeable, because the ascetic temper of Tertullian 
disposed him to be a violent opposer of war in every form. 

The Apostolical Constitutions, a work dating back to the 
third century, book vi., chapter 32, where the work treats 
of those, who are to be received to baptism, uses these words: 
‘If a soldier come, let him be taught to do no injustice, to 
accuse no man falsely, and to be content with his stipend. 
If he comply, let him be admitted.” 

Cyprian, Book 4, De Laurentio et Ignatio, says: ‘“ They 
formerly serving in secular camps, yet true and spiritual 
soldiers of God, achieved palms and illustrious crowns, 
through the sufferings of our Lord; while by a confession of 
Christ, they prostrated the devil.” 

Such is the general testimony of the early Christian writers, 
as to the fact of military service. We have found no instance, 
which conflicts with these, unless it be that of Origen; if, 
indeed, his is really an exception. Celsus had written a book 
against Christianity, and had brought against Christians many 
false and foul aspersions, charging them, among other things, 
with refusing to fight for the emperor, and for their country. 
Origen does not directly deny the charge ; but chooses rather 
to say, that Christians did more for the defence of their 
country, through their piety and prayers, than others did by 
their weapons. His words are these: ‘ We, the rather, fight 
for the emperor. And though we might not make a campaign 
with him, even if he should urge it, yet we would do it for 
him by rearing the peculiar entrenchment of piety, through 
prayers to God.” Whether Origen in this meant to say, that 
no Christians, under any circumstances, would bear arms ; 
or whether, for some special reason, he chose to evade a more 
full declaration of the sentiments and practice of Christians 
on the subject ; or whether he meant to say, that for some 
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reasons then existing, Christians could more properly fight 
with prayers, than weapons of war, the reader must judge 
for himself. It is well known, that Origen held some views 
contrary to the received opinions of the church ; and yet it 
is not so clear, that he was a non-resistant. For, in another 
place, discoursing upon the commonwealth of bees, he says: 
‘‘Perhaps also the wars of bees teach us to maintain just 
wars, if occasion demand it.’’ And, possibly, the passage 
above quoted from his work against Celsus may be inter- 
preted by other passages from the same work ; as toward the 
end of the eighth chapter, where he speaks of Christians 
as a priesthood, whose duty it is “ to fight, not with weapons, 
but by prayer to God, for those who are engaged in a just 
war and for the lawful emperor, that all opposition to those 
who do right may be put down.” 

We come now, in the second place, to notice some facts 
in history, going to shew, that it was a common thing for 
Christians to serve in wars. ‘The first that we shall allege, 
is that famous one, of the so-called ‘Thundering Legion ;”’ 
which bears date as early as A. D. 174; only about seventy 
years after the last of the apostles. The story in brief is 
this. While the Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was engaged in 
war with the Marcomanni, he found, on one occasion, his 
army hemmed in by the enemy ; and, under an intense heat, 
ready to perish with thirst. All endeavors to extricate him- 
self proved fruitless; and in despair he was awaiting the 
result. At this juncture, the Prefect of the Pretorians told 
him that there was in the army, a legion of Christians; and 
that it was said, that there was nothing which they could 
not obtain by their prayers. Upon this, the emperor sent 
a request, that they would pray for deliverance. They com- 
plied, and gave themselves to prayer. Suddenly there came 
up a storm of thunder and hail, having the appearance of 
sheets of fire falling from the heavens, which put their ene- 
mies to flight, destroying a great part of them; and which 
brought relief to the thirst of the Roman army. 

This is the story as told by Tertullian and many other 
Christian writers. ‘Those writers no doubt believed, that 
there was a real miracle in the case. Even Gibbon thinks 
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it natural enough, that Christians in the army should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers, offered up, in a moment 
of danger, for the public safety. But it is not our purpose, 
to settle any questions of this nature. All historians, however 
sceptical, allow the substantial facts in the case. The dis- 
tress of the army, the seasonable tempest of rain, hail, and 
thunder, and the dismay and defeat of the barbarians, are 
celebrated by several pagan -writers. The only question, 
with which we have to do is this, — Were there Christians 
in that army? Or were there so many, that even one whole 
legion consisted entirely of them? Is it credible that Ter- 
tullian, living in the same age, should, in recording the events 
of that war, have introduced the assertion, that there was 
such a Christian legion, and those so eminently men of 
prayer, if in the general belief of the Christian world, it were 
counted a sin to serve in the armies; and if by that public 
sentiment Christians were actually excluded from the armies? 
The veracity of Tertullian is not doubted. That he could 
not have known whether Christians served in armies, is 
impossible. And if he had asserted a thing, so contrary to 
the convictions and habits of the Christian world, his narra- 
tive of the event would not have been adopted, as it was 
by the leading ecclesiastical writers, following nearest to his 
times. The fact, that Christians, even at that early date, 
were somewhat numerous in the armies, is the least that can 
be gathered from this history. 

The next fact which we present, is one of still earlier date ; 
that is A. D. 108, not far from the death of the apostle John. 
It is, that Trajan, in his renowned expedition into the east, 
in which he sought to rival the conquests of Alexander, found 
in his army ten thousand Christians; who, when he required 
the sacrifices to be performed for the army, refused to submit 
to the heathen rites. And these he separated from the army, 
and sent in disgrace into Armenia, to induce them to abandon 
their religion.* ‘T’his is a very important fact, shewing, that, 
even in the age of the apostles, Christians were wont freely 
to enter the armies. 


* Vide Baronius Annal, ad An. 108. 
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The celebrated ‘“'Theban Legion” shall furnish our next 
instance. This fact is discredited by Gibbon; though with- 
out a statement of any sufficient reasons. It is reported on 
the authority of Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, who published 
it about the year 450; that is, one hundred and fifty years 
after the date of the event. ‘The fact reported is, that this 
legion consisted of six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
soldiers, all Christians; and that, when Diocletian com- 
menced his war of extermination upon Christianity, this 
legion was involved in the slaughter which ensued. It is 
related, that Maximilian, after having offered to all the legion 
the alternative of sacrificing to the heathen gods, or being 
slain, and having got a refusal from them all, first ordered 
the legion to be decimated ; and every tenth man was slain, 
as a terror to the rest. When he bade the survivors to 
sacrifice, they replied: ‘‘ We are your soldiers, O Cesar, and 
have taken up arms for the defence of the Roman Empire. 
Nor have we ever been deserters or traitors, nor have we 
merited punishment for cowardice. Your commands we 
have also obeyed ; except that instructed by Christian laws, 
we have refused to worship devils, and shunned altars pol- 
luted with blood.’”’ ‘This butchery of six thousand men is 
no more incredible, than many other scenes which even 
Gibbon relates of this persecution; while yet he takes the 
place of apologist for the ferocious Emperor who ordered it. 

It is related by Witsius, we know not what early author 
he followed, that forty-six Christian soldiers were beheaded 
at Rome, under Flavius Claudius, who succeeded Gallienus, 
about the year 269 ; and that, under Aurelian, about six years 
later, sixty-five soldiers, accused of Christianity were com- 
manded to be led without the Salarian gate; and that forty 
other soldiers underwent martyrdom. ‘This writer says: ‘It 
is certain, that Maximilian, when he found his army filled 
with Christian soldiers, formed and executed the horrid pur- 
pose of exterminating them by slaughtering men without 
number, expecting thereby to propitiate his patron deity 
Hercules, after whom he had taken one of his names.” * 


* See Witsius, Diatribe de Legione Fulminatrice. 
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Gregory Nyssen, following Basil the great, celebrates the 
praises of forty soldiers, who obtained the crown of martyr- 
dom in Armenia. In his second oration, he gives an account 
of a veteran band, whose prayers obtained a deliverance 
almost exactly like that related of the Thundering Legion. 

Our next instance was the decisive battle of Theodosius, 
against Arbogastes and Eugenius. Arbogastes, first a soldier 
of the nation of the Franks, had, in a career of successful 
ambition, gained such influence in the Western Empire, as 
to have assassinated the Emperor Valentinian, and mounted 
his throne. He then sent ambassadors to Theodosius, with 
the request, that he would acknowledge as his lawful col- 
league, the citizen, who had obtained the suffrage of the 
armies and provinces of the West. Theodosius, though 
indignant at such perfidy, dissembled his deep resentments ; 
while he spent two years in preparations to chastise the 
assassin, and avenge the death of the brother of his wife. 
At length, he met his foe on the borders of Italy. Arbogas- 
tes had collected a vast army of Gauls and Germans, for 
which the army of Theodosius was hardly a match. The 
battle raged one day without decision; but with the advan- 
tage on the side of Arbogastes. Yet on the second day, 
a violent tempest arose from the East, blowing in the face of 
Arbogastes’ army, giving greater speed to the javelins and 
other missiles of Theodosius’ army, and driving back into 
their own faces, the missiles of the enemy. The battle was 
decisive ; and the most trustworthy writers of those ages, 
speak of the victory as procured by prayer. 

Another instance, in which Christian zeal was conspic- 
uously blended with the strifes and fortunes of war, was in 
the famous siege of Nisibis. ‘This was a large and strongly 
fortified city, about two days journey from the river Tigris ; 
forming the main eastern defence of the Roman empire ; 
and was esteemed the bulwark of the East. Sapor, king of 
the Persians, had long desired to reduce it. ‘T'wice had he 
been repulsed, with loss and ignominy; and now he had 
come the third time, at the head of the united forces of Per- 
sia and India. ‘The religious zeal of the Christian citizens 
codperated with the Roman army ; and James, their bishop, 
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for the part which he took in the defence, was called the 
preserver of the city. ‘The Persians, having tried in vain 
for seventy days, the usual means of battering down the walls, 
at the. stated season of the melting of the snows of the 
mountains, when the streams were swollen, had stopped the 
course of the river Mygdonius, and turned the force of the 
waters against the wall, expecting thus to force an entrance. 
In the course of one day, Sapor had effected two openings in 
the walls; and the next morning he brought up all his forces, 
in the full expectation of victory. But he found the wall 
repaired in both places. ‘For,’ says Theodoret, ‘that 
divine man, when, by the force of his prayers, he had con- 
firmed the minds of the soldiers, and the rest of the citizens, 
effected the rebuilding of the wall; replacing upon them the 
machines for discharging missiles upon the enemy. And 
this he performed, not by going near the wall himself, but by 
praying in the church to the God and Lord of the universe. 
Moreover, Sapor was not only astonished by the rapidity of 
the work, but another sight terrified him. For he saw 
standing upon the wall, a person in imperial robes, and beheld 
the splendor of his purple, and his crown shining afar. He 
at first conjectured, that this person was the Roman Emperor ; 
and he threatened death to those who told him that the 
Kmperor was not present. But they insisted that the Empe- 
ror was still at Antioch. And then Sapor understood that 
the vision signified, that God was fighting for the Romans.” 
Such, with other legendary matter, is Theodoret’s recital of 
the defeat of the Persians in that crisis. How much of fiction 
and embellishment mingle with it, may not be very easy to 
decide. Nor is it necessary to our purpose. For it is unde- 
niable, and even a Gibbon does not deny that, in this battle, 
Christian zeal codperated with Roman arms; which it could 
not have done, if Christians were non-resistants. 

Further, if the primitive Christians did not serve in wars, 
it is unaccountable, that history conveys no record of the 
deep and wide-spread irritations, and multiplied martyrdoms,’ 
which must have been occasioned by such refusal of military 
service. History clearly informs us what the laws and 
usages of the Romans were, as to supplying recruits for their 
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armies. Levies of troops were made annually from the yeo- 
manry, the bone and sinew of the people. The mode of 
enlisting recruits now common, which secures a class of per- 
sons, that would naturally have few Christians among them, 
was all unsuited to the Roman notions of the military 
employment. Even a poor man, of however good character, 
could not be a soldier. When a levy of troops was to be 
made, notice was given for the assembling of all citizens, 
capable of bearing arms, and belonging to the class from 
which the soldiers were taken. When they were assembled, 
a particular division or tribe was drawn out by lot; and then, 
from this tribe, the military tribunes selected such as they 
would. The persons selected, willing or unwilling, were 
joined to the army. In general, this was not a measure of 
severity ; because such notions of honor were attached to 
the soldier’s employment, as to make it attractive to the 
Roman people. A place in the army was the road to promo- 
tion and influence ; so much so, that, in later times, the 
emperors were created by the armies. 

But if it were regarded in the church as an unchristian act, 
to take the soldier’s oath, and enter the army, that fact, no 
doubt, would have been seized upon by heathen tribunes, 
or recruiting officers, as a convenient occasion of vexing the 
church. Christians would be at least as likely as any to be 
found among the conscripts; especially if it were known, 
that their conscience repelled the service. And here would 
have been a perpetual and extended conflict, between the 
church and the powers that were. It is incredible, that such 
a conflict could have existed, and the report of it perished ; 
for martyrology was the most chosen theme for Christian 
writers of those and succeeding ages. If martyrs had been 
so multiplied upon such occasions, it is wonderful that the 
testimony was never recorded; or if recorded, that it never 
had conveyance to us. Gibbon records one instance, occur- 
ring in the fourth century, of an African youth, who was put 
to death for his refusal to bear arms. We know not of 
another. Whether this person was a Christian, or whether. 
he was attached to some of the pernicious heresies, which in 
that day had arisen, and adopted non-resistance principles, is 
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not apparent. ‘This last suggestion leads us to notice that, 
while the evidence is so full, that orthodox Christians did not 
refuse military service, some of the several heresies which 
came up, embraced the non-resistant element. ‘The Mani- 
chees, a most execrable sect, embodying the worst features 
of infidelity and immorality, went so far in the non-resistant 
theory, as to condemn the magistracy, as proceeding from 
their evil god, or principle of evil. And they. pronounced 
war unlawful; and condemned Moses for engaging in it. 
The Donatists also, one of the worst of the sects of the times, 
were non-resistants ; and that to such extremes, that they 
would not only suffer violence unresisting, but, on some 
occasions, would compel men by violence to commit violence 
upon them! See Osiander’s account of them, in his ecclesias- 
tical history. Thus the non-resistant principle, in primitive 
times, kept the same sort of company, that it now does, 
having little countenance from orthodox Christians. 

While the wars of Christendom have generally been repug- 
nant to the precepts and spirit of the gospel, it does seem 
that strictly defensive wars for the repelling of invasion, — 
the employment of the military resources of the magistracy 
for the suppression of riot, anarchy, and rebellion, — and the 
‘right of revolution,’ in extreme cases, by force of arms, are 
not condemned by religion. ‘To proclaim the doctrine of 
absolute non-resistance, would be to invite the strong and 
unprincipled, who may refuse to come into the arrangement 
for settling public disputes, to make the weak and the con- 
scientious their prey. It would be telling the despots of 
earth, that their cruellest oppressions shall be endured as 
long and as quietly as they could wish. Christianity does, 
indeed, aim at the abolition of war; and it will eventually 
succeed in this holy aim. But this it will effect by taking 
away the causes and provocatives of war; and by diffusing 
the reign of grace and truth, till the “golden rule” shall 
become the law of nations, and the practical policy of states. 
Then, and not till then, will warfare disappear from the face 
of the earth. It ought not to disappear, so long as physical 
force is arrayed on the side of robbery and tyranny. 'There 
will never be universal peace, till universal right is done! 
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CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


“Tue creed of the Christian,” says Isaac Taylor, ‘is the 
fruit of exposition. ‘To ascertain the true meaning of the 
words and phrases used by those who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, is the single aim of the studies of 
the theologian. Interpretation is his sole function.” These 
axioms, if limited to revealed or Christian theology, are 
obviously true ; and they present the science of interpretation, 
particularly in its application to the sacred writings, as one 
of paramount importance. That this science is liable to abuse, 
and has, in many instances, been grossly abused, is certain. 
Still, this furnishes no argument against its existence as 
a science; or against its importance, when honestly and 
legitimately applied. All Protestants profess to receive the 
Bible, as capable of being understood, and as their sole and 
sufficient rule of faith and duty. Hence, all Protestants are 
interested to understand the Bible; by applying correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation, as they would to any other book ; and 
thus ascertaining what is really the mind of the Spirit. 

We design not here to go into a statement of the *estab- 
lished principles of interpretation. ‘This is not necessary. 
A moment’s reflection will satisfy every one, that there are 
such principles, and that, whether conscious of it or not, 
men contintally apply them, and abide by the application. 

Your neighbor comes to you with some interesting news. 
You understand him; you reply, and he understands you. 
But how is this, unless you and he have common principles 
of interpreting language, which both, perhaps unconsciously, 
apply ; and by the application of which you both abide? 

Again; your neighbor, for a satisfactory consideration, 
gives you a deed of a valuable piece of land. You under- 
stand it perfectly, and so does he; and both are satisfied. 
But this is only because you both interpret the instrument 
according to common and established principles. Should 
your neighbor depart from these principles, and insist that 
the deed to you and your heirs forever meant only a lease 
for a limited period, contention and confusion would ensue. 
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Take another instance: A number of you agree to form 
a society, for the promotion of some favorite object. You 
adopt a constitution, the stipulations of which you all under- 
stand, and by which all consent to be governed. Here, 
again, you have applied common principles of interpretation, 
and expect to abide by the application. But suppose, on 
experiment, that one of the members understands the most 
important article in the constitution in a manner very differ- 
ent from the rest of you. He willingly assents to the article; 
but he insists that he has aright to put his own meaning 
upon the terms, and his meaning is just the opposite of yours. 
Here, again, you have no common principles of interpreta- 
tion, and the result, as before, is strife and disturbance. 

These familiar illustrations are designed to shew, that 
there are established principles of interpreting language, 
which are sufficiently understood; and which, in common 
life, are continually applied. Without them, we could not 
converse with our families, or correspond with absent friends, 
or transact the most necessary affairs of life. Without them, 
society could not be formed; or if formed, the frame of it 
could not be held together. Indeed, without them, we might 
as well have no language ; for it would be impossible to hold 
mutual intercourse through such a medium. 

We proceed to shew, in the next place, that from these 
established principles of interpretation, which all men apply 
in common life, and which constitute the very basis of social 
intercourse, numbers strangely depart, while interpreting the 
language of the Bible. 

Some do this, in accommodation to their wishes. They 
wish to polish and improve what appear to them the rough 
features of the Bible. ‘They wish to round off its sharp 
points, to soften down the rigor of its requisitions and the 
harshness of its threatenings, to remove in a measure its 
severe restraints. ‘They wish it to speak a different meaning 
from that which appears on the open face of it; and they 
flatter themselves, at length, that it does speak a different 
meaning. ‘lhe wish is father to the thought.” 

Some interpreters depart from established principles, in 
accommodation to their delinquencies. If the Bible really 
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means what it seems to mean, they fall miserably short of it, 
and have reason to feel themselves reproved and alarmed. 
But such feelings are not comfortable, and must be dispelled. 
And now what is to be done? ‘To bring their characters up 
to the strict and holy claims of the Bible, they are not wil- 
ling ; and hence a desperate effort must be made to bring the 
Bible down to their defective practice. And after much 
learned labor, perhaps, they think themselves successful. 

Persons sometimes depart from established principles when 
interpreting the Bible, in accommodation to their systems. 
Their system of religion is already established. It is, in 
their view, complete and perfect. They go to the Bible, 
not so much to ascertain what it really means, as to bring it 
to an accordance with their preconceived views. ‘The Bible 
must be made at any rate to conform to their systems, and 
not their systems to conform to the Bible. 

Others depart from established principles in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, from a disposition to lean to their own 
understandings. 'They think themselves capable of deter- 
mining, not only what the Bible means, but what it ought 
to mean. And if it does not seem to mean what, in their 
judgment, it ought to mean, then it must be made to con- 
form to their judgment. It must be narrowed or widened, 
prolonged or curtailed, till it comes to speak a language 
which seems to them reasonable. 

In the respects here referred to, persons do not treat any 
other book or writing, as they treat the Bible. If they did, 
they might wrest it as easily as the Bible; and they would 
have no more reason to object to it, than they profess to have 
to object to the Bible. For example; the Bible ascribes to 
our Lord Jesus Christ the names, the attributes, the works, 
and the worship, of the Supreme Being. He is repeatedly 
called God and Jehovah. He is said to know all things, to 
have made all things, to uphold all things, and to be an 
object of worship to saints on earth, and to saints and angels 
in heaven. But some apply principles of interpretation to 
the Bible, by which they satisfy themselves that this does 
not prove, or mean, that Christ is a divine person,— that it is 
all very consistent with his being no more than a mortal 
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man. Now, let these persons take the same principles of 
interpretation which they apply to the Bible, and by which 
they bring out this result, and apply them to the Athanasian 
Creed, or to the Assembly’s Catechism, and they might just 
as well prove that neither of these formularies teaches the 
proper divinity of Christ. 

Take another instance. The Bible teaches the endless 
punishment of the wicked ; — that ‘they shall go away into 
everlasting punishment;” that they shall ‘depart accursed 
into everlasting fire,” where “the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched,” and where “the smoke of their tor- 
ment ascendeth up forever and ever.” But some apply prin- 
ciples of interpretation to the Bible, by which they satisfy 
themselves that this language does not mean that the wicked 
shall be punished forever, or that they shall be punished at 
all in the future world. Everlasting signifies a limited dura- 
tion; the worm, the fire, the punishment, are the afflictions 
of this life; and hell means only the valley of Hinnom, — 
a polluted valley near Jerusalem. But those principles of 
interpretation which, when applied to the Bible, make it 
teach universal salvation, if applied to any other work in 
favor of future punishment, would cause it to teach the same 
doctrine. ‘T'ake, for instance, President Edwards’ sermon on 
“The Eternity of Hell Torments.”” The same exegesis, 
which would make the Bible a Universalist book, would 
make this a Universalist sermon. ‘“ The eternity of hell 
torments.”” What does this mean? Why, eternity means 
a limited duration ; and hell torments refer to certain pains 
which were once endured in the valley of Hinnom. ‘There 
is nothing, therefore, in the title of this sermon, or in the ser- 
mon itself, interpreted after this manner, which need offend 
the ear of the most sensitive Universalist. 

These remarks are made, not to treat lightly a serious and 
awful subject, but to expose the miserably trifling manner in 
which many persons allow themselves to use the Bible ; and 
to shew how differently they interpret the Bible from any 
other book. Let any other volume be tortured, as the Bible 
is, to bring it into conformity to the interests, the inclina- 
tions, and the prejudices of men, and it may be tortured just 
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as easily as the Bible. Let the language of common life be 
submitted to the same ordeal, and it would cease to be intel- 
ligible, and social intercourse through such a medium would 
be no longer possible. 

The way is now prepared to urge, in the third place, the 
importance of adhering to the same principles of interpretation 
in regard to the Bible, which are applied to ordinary language, 
and to other books. 'The Bible was written for the benefit, 
not of the learned and critical only, but of the plain and com- 
mon reader. It was made, therefore, a plain book ; and was 
designed to be interpreted in a plain, common-sense way, 
according to the ordinary use of terms. Such being the case, 
unless the Bible is interpreted in this way, it is virtually 
altered. ‘There are two ways in which the Bible may be 
altered: 'The one is, by literally adding to it, or taking from 
it; the other, by suffering its contents to remain, and mis- 
interpreting them. And there are many persons, who would 
not dare attempt the former, who readily perpetrate the lat- 
ter. Here is a passage which, in its plain meaning, teaches 
a particular doctrine. If now, instead of receiving this doc- 
trine, I misinterpret the passage, and put quite another con- 
struction upon it, what do I better than though I had first 
blotted out the passage, and then written down another, 
according to my own views? ‘The mere letters and words of 
a passage of Scripture are of no importance, separate from 
the meaning. If then, by false interpretation, the meaning 
is altered, the Bible is altered, although the letters and words 
may remain the same as before. 

Give the enemies of the Bible all the latitude of interpreta- 
tion which they desire, and not the most virulent among 
them ever need be an avowed infidel. Not one among them 
ever would take the name of infidel, so long as it might be 
for his credit and interest to avoid it. ‘The work of inter- 
preting the holy Scriptures is one of high responsibility ; 
while the sin of misinterpreting, and thus altering them, is 
one of the darkest dye. , 

The importance of fairly interpreting the Bible will fur- 
ther appear, if we consider that this is the only way, in 
which Christians can ever be brought to anything like 
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uniformity of religious sentiment. Why is it that persons do 
not differ as widely respecting the doctrines of Pelagius, or 
Augustine, or Calvin, or Socinus, as respecting the doctrines 
of the Bible? Not because these authors wrote more plainly 
and explicitly than the inspired penmen. ‘This is not the 
reason. But human authors are not regarded as of binding 
authority. Hence, if persons do not like them, they forfeit 
nothing by rejecting them. They have no temptations, 
therefore, to misinterpret them. And the consequence is, 
that readers in general, whether they approve of them or not, 
interpret and understand them alike.* Now let persons go to 
the Bible in the same way, with no end in view but simply 
to understand it; let them apply to it the same general prin- 
ciples of interpretation as they would to any other book; 
and in nearly every case, they would come to the same con- 
clusions as to its import. They might differ in regard to 
some small matters, which distance of time and place had 
rendered obscure ; but in all essential points, the generality 
of Christians would be agreed, and uniformity of sentiment 
would be restored. 

This, it is believed, is the only way in which it ever can 
be restored. While persons go to the Bible, encumbered 
with their prejudices, and determined to make it speak 
according to their particular views, it is quite impossible that 
they should understand it, or be agreed respecting it. 

When the Holy Bible is treated in this way, there is no 
difficulty in seeing why they do not understand it alike. 
How should they understand it alike, unless they all agreed 


* That we have here assigned the true reason for the differences of opinion 
which are entertained respecting the import of the Bible, is evident from the 
following facts. 

1. Those persons who have cast off the Bible, so as no longer to consider 
it of binding authority, have usually understood it much alike. They say, in 
general, with Professor Gabler: ‘‘ An impartial view of Christian theology, 
as contained in the New Testament, must, in its nature, be pretty much ortho- 
dox.’’? Or with Lord Bolingbroke : ‘* The doctrines of grace are certainly the 


doctrines of the Bible, and if I believe the Bible, | must believe them.”’ 

2. Other writings, when they come to be held as of binding authority, are 
as variously interpreted as the Bible. Witness the articles of the Church of 
England, respecting which the members of that church are quite as far from 
being agreed, as they are respecting the Book of God. 
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to misinterpret it, and to do it after the same manner? ‘The 
Bible is as plain in its annunciations as any religious book ; 
and if all who read it would go to it with simplicity of pur- 
pose, to ascertain its meaning, and would apply to it the 
ordinary principles of interpretation, as they do to other 
books, they could not essentially misunderstand it, and would 
soon be agreed respecting it. 

It may be observed, again, that this is the only safe mode 
of treating the Bible. The Bible is a revelation from God, 
and however it may be regarded by us, zt will stand. “ The 
unbelief of men cannot make the word of God of none 
effect ;’’ and no more can their false interpretations have any 
such result. We may think that we have set aside a passage 
of Scripture, in accommodation to our views and wishes; 
but we deceive ourselves in this respect. ‘The passage stands 
just as before, and we must abide its true import, whether we 
will or no. It is, then, as much our safety, as it is our duty, 
to be honest ; take the Bible as it is; receive it in its plain 
meaning, however severely it may censure us; and make 
it our study, not to conform the Bible to our wishes, but 
to conform our wishes, hearts, and characters to the holy 
precepts of the Word of God. 

Unless we will receive and treat the Bible in this way, it 
may be far better for us that we had no Bible. For what 
good can the Bible do us, if we only trifle with it? What 
good can the Bible do us, if, instead of making it the stand- 
ard, and conforming our opinions and characters to it, we 
set up something else as the standard, and go to the Bible 
only that we may bend it to our wishes? 'The Bible is fal- 
sified, if it is falsely interpreted. No, if we need any Bible, 
we need the true Bible. We need it just as God made it, 
and meant it; and we need to interpret it in a plain, honest, 
common-sense way, as we would any other book or writing, 
of which we were sincerely desirous to ascertain the sense. 

Thus regarding and treating the Word of God, — studying 
it in the temper of a little child, we shall be led into all 
necessary truth; and may be guided up, at length, to that 
bright world, whence came this most holy Word, and towards 
which all its influences tend. 
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REVIEW. 


A Sermon on THE Troe Nature or Worsnir. Preached on 
Sunday morning, Feb. 11, 1849, at the Church of the Messiah, 
New York; by Rev. Wm. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. Phono- 
graphically reported for the N. Y. Tribune, and published Feb. 24. 


Worsuip is the first duty of the creature to the Creator. 
A belief in the existence of a Supreme Being to whom we 
are indebted for our own existence, and for the blessings with 
which life has been crowned, naturally suggests the obliga- 
tion of homage. It becomes, therefore, an important prac- 
tical inquiry, In what consists the true nature of religious 
worship? It is undeniable, that teachings are given at the 
present day, in the name of Christianity, and by those who 
profess to be its friends, which, in their obvious tendency, 
are utterly subversive of the common faith of Christians in 
relation to divine worship. With the professed intention of 
correcting what they conceive to be erroneously held on the 
subject, and for the purpose, as they would have us believe, 
of rendering the worship of God more spiritual in its practice, 
language is employed by certain writers, which, taken in its 
obvious import, would leave the impression, that no particu- 
lar acts or forms were required; and that men can worship 
God as well while engaged in their secular pursuits, or while 
enjoying the festivities of a social occasion, as in the services 
of the sanctuary on the Sabbath. There is no necessity, 
therefore, that men should stop to worship their Creator. 
Let them keep about their regular employments, and they 
will be just as likely to render him acceptable homage, as if, 
ceasing from them, they were to go up to his courts, and 
there engage in those religious rites which custom has estab- 
lished. ‘That this is the effect of much that goes under the 
name of religious instruction in relation to worship at the 
present day, may be seen from many a modern production. 
As an instance of it, we would refer to the sermon whose 
title stands at the head of the present article. It is from 
a gentleman of high standing in the denomination to which 
he belongs; and though that denomination has not given its 
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special sanction to this particular sermon, others like it have 
proceeded from individuals in the same body, which have 
either received their approbation, or in reference to which 
no dissent has been expressed. 

We propose, therefore, to give the sermon referred to, 
a slight examination, and to make its sentiments the sub- 
ject of a few remarks. That no injustice may be done the 
author, a sufficient number of extracts from the sermon will 
here be introduced, to exhibit the drift of the discourse, so 
that no mistake may be made in regard to its true intention. 
Among many similar expressions the following passages 
may be cited, as fair specimens of the whole tenor of the 
performance. 


“ By styling these forms which we here observe, divine services, 
we give it to be supposed that the divinity can be served no where 
but ‘here ; or at least no where so truly and so acceptably. Accord- 
ingly, the great mass of men associate all their ideas of sanctity and 
religion with this day and place. But what now is the real service 
of God? It is Living g service. Itis such service as the spirit, the 
life that is in man, prompts him to render. Thus does all nature 
serve him; not with stated and formal ceremonies, not with loud and 
hollow acclamations of praise; but by its ceaseless, beneficent, har- 
monious operations.” — “ God does not require the stars to pause in 
their orbits, and raise to him a shout of praise, for they truly serve 
him by moving on steadily and silently in their courses.” — “ The 
earth worships God by being arrayed in her robes of beauty, laden 
with her fruits, and wreathed with her flowers; the bird, also, in 
building her nest, and nurturing her young.” — “ Whatever is inno- 
cent, be it ever so joyous, is a part of the divine service — the service 
that is rendered in spirit and in truth. The child when it leaps and 
laughs in the exuberance of its harmless mirth, is worshipping God 
in a spirit and a truth, in comparison with which the gorgeous cere- 
monies of old cathedrals may be falsehood and death.” — * “T tell you, 
my friends, we are worshipping and serving God in spirit and in 
truth, oftentimes, I had almost said always, when we least think of 
serving him. Oftentimes we are nearest to God when we think our- 
selves fartherest from the church.” — “I would teach distinctly, and 
emphatically, that the true worship in spirit and in truth, is the active 
service of the spirit, the life, the execution in lawful ways of the 
force that is in us. The services of the church and the Sabbath, no 
matter with what solema and imposing circumstances invested, are, 
even when sincerely observed, no better than the daily offices of life. 
Prayers, when true, are only equivalent to acts of charity, the very 
least and lowest part of the worship of God.” — “I wonder whether 
we shall ever attain to the simplicity of the religion of Jesus. 
Although he did not condemn the formal service of the synagogue, 
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yet he no where utters a single word enjoining the observance of the 
Sabbath, or attendance on public worship.” —“ But as if we were 
resolved to make our inconsistency as glaring as possible, and shew 
how dead our so called divine services are, we will have our holy 
days and places, and cry, Lord, Lord, all the more vociferously, for 
our neglect of every plain office of duty and humanity.” — “Some 
men make a great talk about religion, and the service of God, while 
he oftentimes is the truly religious man, the true worshipper of the 
Father, who hardly knows that he has any religion, or who, at least, 
as a wise man once said, has none —to speak of.” — “The worship 
of the Father, as Christ has described it verbally and practically — it 
is as simple as the blowing of the wind, the opening of the light, the 
singing of the birds, the falling of the rain.” — “Go then from this 
house, my friends, not as if you were quitting, but as if you were 
entering, the divine presence. Let the whole of life be your sanctu- 
ary of worship. The faithful exertion of whatever power you pos- 
sess — that is the true spiritual service of God, which he will receive.” 


These quotations are fair specimens of the kind of instruc- 
tion which is given on this subject by some who profess to 
be religious teachers. We submit it, Whether the effect of 
such instruction is not what we have intimated,— destructive 
of all that is essential in religious worship? If these were 
only figures of speech, employed to illustrate and enforce the 
duty in question, they would be less objectionable, and might 
be easily pardoned ; — though, even in that case, we can see 
no good excuse for employing metaphors in such a way as 
entirely to mislead the understanding on so important a sub- 
ject. ‘These, however, are something more than simple met- 
aphors. ‘I'he writer here quoted, is not seeking to set forth 
the worship of God under figures, or if he is, he has a strange 
way of doing it. He tells us, the earth, the elements, the 
heavenly bodies, the birds, and the child, do all literally wor- 
ship the Creator. Now what resemblance is there between 
the service which God requires of intelligent beings and that 
which unconscious nature renders to him; or that which is 
expressed by the joyous bound ofan innocent child? These 
acts are not worship, nor anythmg that bears the least 
resemblance to worship. It would be just as proper to speak 
of a stone as worshipping God, as the things which this 
writer has here named. Such representations may be speci- 
mens of fine writing, but they are miserable theology ; there 
may be poetry in them, but there is no religion; they may 
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delight the fancy, but they certainly mislead the judgment, 
and that too on a vitally important subject. Let a man 
imbibe the notions here inculcated, and he will feel no longer 
the need of a Sabbath, or of a sanctuary, or of any of those 
forms which custom has established. Why have a Sabbath, 
when you can worship God as well, or better, any other day ? 
Why have a temple consecrated to divine service, when all 
nature is a temple for this purpose? Why cease your labor 
to assemble in the house of God, when you can worship him 
better in the field, or in the street, or behind the counter? 
This making worship of every thing we do, is virtually to 
have no worship,— it is doing it away entirely. If God may 
be worshipped anywhere, and perhaps better, in the counting- 
room, or in the shop, than in a house consecrated to him, 
then he will not be worshipped at all as he ought to be. 
These views have the same effect to weaken the obligations 
of worship in the minds of men, as the doctrine of pantheism 
has to eradicate all impressions of a personal Deity. He who 
teaches that every thing is God, just as effectually excludes 
the Deity from the mind, as he who declares there is no God. 
So, if all we do sincerely is religious worship, then we have 
properly no worship ; and you might as well say so at once. 
But worship, to be acceptable, must be intelligent. It 
must give expression to the religious affections of the heart. 
Love, gratitude, and reverence for the Deity, are awakened 
in the soul, and in worship we give utterance to these feel- 
ings in suitable language. ‘This implies, that we have some 
correct knowledge of the Supreme Being. It pre-supposes 
that the attributes of his character have been made the sub- 
jects of thought and meditation. _How otherwise can emo- 
tions of gratitude and reverence be excited? 'The heart is to 
be reached through the understanding. So that not only 
must we have in the mind a knowledge of the divine per- 
fections, but these must be the objects of thought at the time 
we are attempting to render homage ; for it is only while we 
muse upon the divine character, that the fire of devotion 
burns. ? 
But what knowledge of God can unconscious nature have ? 
What can the hills, and the trees, and the brooks know of 
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him? How much knowledge of God have the elements? 
Do the sun, moon, and stars, as they move silently on, 
perceive the perfections of the Being who made them? A 
child, it is true, is a conscious being; but very few children 
have any adequate conceptions of the Deity. They know 
but httle of him, and think still less. Especially is this the 
case when, in the buoyancy and exuberance of their feelings, 
they bound before you in their childish mirth. Unques- 
tionably a child might be, and ought to be, taught some 
proper knowledge of the Creator, and might be instructed to 
render him some degree of reverence and homage. But who 
would think of regarding their thoughtless, though it may 
be innocent, sport as worship? With even less propriety 
might this name be applied to the revolution of the stars, and 
the operations of nature. Such language is little less than 
absurd. What is it but downright folly, to speak of imani- 
mate nature as rendering worship to God? 

In the figurative language of Scripture, his works are 
sometimes said to praise him. ‘All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lord.” In another place of the Psalmist, “ fire and 
hail; snow and vapor; stormy wind, fulfilling his word; 
mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, and cedars; beasts, 
and all cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl,” are all 
invoked to praise Jehovah. But who is ever misled by 
this language? Who understands these expressions in any 
other sense than as the high-wrought metaphors of poetry ? 
The mind of the writer, moved and elevated by the strength 
of his devotional feelings, gives utterance to them in expres- 
sions like these. But no one is misled by them; no one 
thinks of taking them literally. If they are ever used in any 
other form than as impassioned figures of speech, in which 
the writers seek to give vent to the strong feelings of their 
own hearts, they are intended merely to declare the truth, 
that God’s works are the expressions of his power, wisdom, 
and goodness; that these, and other attributes of his char- 
acter, as Paul says, “are clearly seen in the things that do 
appear,” in the visible creation. ‘This, however, is a very 
different thing from affirming, as these writers do, that inani- 
mate objects worship their Creator ; and referring us to them 
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for the kind of service that we must render. For this, there 
is no warrant in Scripture, and the recommendation appears 
absurd. Our service must be intelligent. 

It should also be voluntary. By this is meant, that it 
must be the dictate of our own wills. ‘There must be 
a solemn and deliberate purpose of the mind to render it. It 
is in regard to worship as it is in reference to every other act 
of man, the exercise of the will it is, and that alone, which 
gives it moral character. If there is not this exercise of the 
will in the offering of homage; in other words, if it is not 
rendered by the purpose and determination of the mind, the 
act has no moral character; it is neither praiseworthy nor 
blameworthy. 

Now if a little child, as it sports about the room, has 
a purpose in its mind by these acts to render service to God ; 
if these are the motives by which the acts are prompted, and 
if God has prescribed to children that they shall worship him 
in this way, then may their sports and glee be appropriately 
called worship; and not otherwise. But no one will be 
foolish enough to suppose that a child has any purpose of 
this kind in its play, or that God has ever prescribed that he 
should be worshipped after this form. 'The child may be 
very innocent, and joyous in its sports, while it may have no 
thought of God, and certainly has no purpose of serving him. 

In respect to things in the material world, it is ridiculous 
to inquire, Whether they have wills, and motives, and a pur- 
pose? ‘The stars may move noiselessly on in their courses, 
and with regularity and constancy ; and frofn this we may 
learn that we should be regular and constant in our service to 
God. But to call] the motion of the stars religious worship, 
or any other operations of nature such, and to say that this is 
the sort of service that intelligent and voluntary beings must 
render to God, is certainly to speak very foolishly, to call it 
by no harsher name. 

But true worship must also be an act of faith. “ With- 
out faith it is impossible to please Him: for he that cometh 
to God must believe that he is,” or exists: ‘‘ and that he is 
the Rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” ‘This cer- 
tainly shews the necessity of faith in worship; and affirms 
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distinctly, that acceptable worship cannot be offered without 
it. ‘There is another declaration by the same apostle, of 
a similar import. ‘How shall they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed ? and how shall they believe on him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?’’ Even if we had not these plain Scrip- 
ture assertions, we might naturally have inferred, that a man 
must possess a knowledge of the Supreme Being, of his 
character and attributes, and must confide in and love him, 
before he can truly and properly serve him. The Samaritans 
in our Saviour’s time, “ worshipped they knew not what,” 
and their worship is therefore spoken of by Christ as being 
of no avail. 

Again we ask, What possible resemblance can there be 
between the homage of an intelligent being, rendered in the 
exercise of a believing spirit, and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, the operations of material laws, or the gush- 
ings of childish hilarity ?) This is not only comparing things 
which have no similitude, but the comparison misleads the 
mind, falsifying and degrading the subject at the same time. 

Public worship must also have forms and outward expres- 
sions. It seems to be the fashion in these times, to set forth 
religion as something so etherial as not to require any partic- 
ular forms, and as hardly needing a language to give it 
expression. forms are represented as antiquated incum- 
brances, belonging to an old dispensation which has now 
been done away. Forms are thought to be too earthly, too 
material, for spiritual worship. ‘They are considered a hin- 
drance to its exercise. We want, say the advocates of this 
system, a spiritual religion ; one entirely disencumbered of 
those rituals which disfigured the Jewish economy. ‘That 
might have sufficed for the age in which it existed; for 
that was, comparatively, an age of darkness. Society was 
then in its infancy. Great advancement has been made since 
that time. This is an age of light and intelligence, and we 
must have a religion to correspond. 

No one can doubt that society has made some advance- 
ment since the Jews ceased to be a nation; but whether we 
have reached that stage of progress which would make it 
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advisable to dispense with all forms in the exercise of our 
religion, admits of a question. In the reasonings of these 
men, they seem to suppose that everything formal and cere- 
monial belonged exclusively to the Jewish religion ; and that 
when this was abolished, as it was by Christ, all that was 
outward and formal in religion, ceased also, and henceforth 
worship is to be only in the spirit. 

Now this conclusion is much too general in its nature. 
Whatever was peculiar in the Jewish economy has, no doubt, 
been abolished by the intention of Christ. As a large pro- 
portion of its rites and ceremonies were of this kind, these of 
course, have ceased. But it is not entirely correct to repre- 
sent all that was ceremonial in the Jewish religion, as pecu- 
liar to that system. As long as our spirits dwell in fleshly 
bodies, as long as we continue in our present state, we shall 
need to have some form to our religion. It will not do, at 
present, to attempt to make it a soul, without a body, any 
more than it will suffice to make it all body, without spirit. 
While we continue flesh and spirit ourselves, and remain 
tenants of earth, we shall need a religion which, while it is 
preeminently spiritual, and has to do principally with the 
heart, finds its embodiment in suitable and appropriate forms. 
Thus it is that God has been worshipped in all ages, and so 
will he continue to be worshipped in this world, while there 
shall be worshippers in it. How it may be in heaven with 
disembodied spirits, we have not the means of knowing; 
only we know that the Scriptures represent them as giving 
utterance to their feelings in the language of praise. Suf- 
ficient for us is the fact, that such are our present necessities 
that we require some forms to our worship. If you tell 
aman he may dispense with these, you might as well tell 
him he may dispense with worship altogether; for if he 
does not worship in the use of these, and with appropriate 
language, he will not worship at all. In rendering to God 
religious homage, public assemblies are requisite, with prayer 
and praise, and other external expressions. ‘Thus was.God 
served by his ancient people, by patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles. It is a mistake, to suppose that ceremonies com- 
menced with the establishment of the Jewish economy. 
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They existed long before. Abel worshipped God according 
to some form; so did Abraham, and so did his successors, 
Some forms appear in the worship of saints after the ascen- 
sion of Christ. Some externals must be observed, or we 
shall soon have no religion at all. 

Worship should also have time and place. God ordained 
the Sabbath in the very infancy of society, and consecrated 
it to his special service. While he intended that his creatures 
should serve him every day, he designed the Sabbath for 
religious purposes exclusively ; and the proper observance of 
this day is all that keeps religion alive in any country. 
Abolish the Sabbath, and godliness would soon cease from 
the land. ‘The sacredness of this day should, therefore, be 
guarded with great care, this being the main external pillar 
for the support of Christian institutions. God should be 
served every day, but not every day alike. During the 
week, we may serve him in our temporal pursuits, if these 
are tempered with religion, and guided by its principles; but 
the Sabbath should be devoted exclusively to sacred duties, 
that we may learn what the principles of religion are, and 
receive to our hearts those influences which are needed in 
the active pursuits of life. 

For this purpose, besides the Sabbath, places of worship 
are also needed, — houses of prayer. In communities where 
Christianity is recognized, such temples are found. But, by 
much that is said at the present day about worshipping God 
at all times, in all places, a secret feeling is produced that no 
particular edifices for this purpose are needed. What but 
this can be the effect of such expressions as those already 
referred to, where the preacher informs his hearers that 
‘Christ nowhere utters a single word, enjoining the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, or attendance upon public worship ;” 
tells them they are “oftentimes nearest to God, when they 
think themselves furtherest from the church ;” and exhorts 
them to leave it, “not as if they were quitting, but as if they 
were entering the divine presence ;” so making “the whole of 
life their sanctuary of worship ;” ‘the true worshipper of the 
Father” being the man “who hardly knows that he has any 
religion, and who, indeed, has none —to speak of.” How 
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deleterious must be the influence of such instructions! How 
destructive of the Sabbath, and of all outward forms in relig- 
ion! Will any one who receives them feel any obligation 
to regard one day as more sacred than another, or to make 
any distinction in duties or places? ‘To such an one will not 
all days, and places, and duties be alike? Where then will 
be the Sabbath, the sanctuary, and the public worship of 
God? ‘They will have ceased, and all religion with them. 
Such will be the effect of carrying out the principles here 
advanced, however different the intention of the author. 

But while we hold that worship should be intelligent and 
voluntary, offered in faith, and with a due regard to forms 
and ceremonies, to time and place, we maintain no less that 
it should be preéminently spiritual. It should be pervaded 
with true devotion. An attendance upon rites and forms, .. 
should never be allowed to destroy the vitality of worship. 
Religious service should never be a mere form, a body with- 
out a soul, a cold and lifeless corpse. It should rather be 
a body instinct in every part with a vital spirit. Outward 
forms are the body of religion, and religion itself can no 
more exist in this world without its appropriate forms, than 
a human being can exist here without a material nature. 
Religion is just as effectually destroyed, so far as relates to its 
earthly existence, when the outward forms are removed, as 
a human being when his body has returned to its native 
dust. We wish to retain the body of religion, that we may 
possess the soul also,— as we know the latter ‘cannot be con- 
tinued here without the former. 

Let us have the spirit by all means; but let the body 
accompany it. ‘The spirit is what gives pleasure to the rites 
of religion, and makes them profitable to the life and the soul. 
God is a spirit, and while he would be worshipped according 
to the forms which he has himself prescribed, he would still 
be worshipped ‘in spirit and in truth.” Christ has told us 
that the time is approaching, — has indeed already come, — 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
this manner. It is the proper business of teachers in reli- 
gion so to shape their discourses, that the effect shall be to 
promote this kind of worship. If they fail to do this, they 
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teach in a manner that causes the people to stumble at the 
very threshold of religion. Worship being a first duty in 
religion, if men take a wrong direction here, they will be 
liable to mistakes at every step of their progress, and such 
mistakes as can hardly fail to prove ruinous to the soul. 
When men are exposed to the influence of erroneous teaching 
in regard to public worship, or any other important subject, 
and are in danger of having their minds perverted by it, 
the admonition of Solomon is always seasonable: ‘“ Cease, 
my son, to hear instruction which causeth to err.” 

Worship cannot exist, except under some forms. ‘These 
need not be pompous; they need not be cumbrous; nor 
yet need they be formal. No doubt the true worship of 
God has often been injured by an accumulation of out- 
ward ceremonies, as senseless and vapid as the brains that 
gave them birth. We are no advocates for these. ‘The 
Word of God gives them no sanction. ‘They are worse than 
useless; they are positively injurious. 'They smother every 
spark of religious emotion that may chance to lodge in the 
soul. If multiplied, men will rest in them, till their hearts 
become as void of devotion, as the ceremonies are of common 
sense. Let the forms be simple, if you please,— the simpler 
the better, but do not abolish them altogether. Let there be 
something to give expression to your homage, that it may 
not vanish in air, like the smoke from your dwelling. 


THE INFLUENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Tue gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is the 
only religion that cares for children. 'This makes the little 
ones of great value in the sight of God. It brings them 
early into the covenant of grace. It explains why they live ; 
why so early they die; why, like the blossoms of the Spring, 


-so many are blighted, so few come to maturity. It, alone, 


gives intimation of their estate in the eternal world. 
Its spirit and teachings contrast strongly with the dreadful 
worship of Moloch, in which fathers led their sons, and 
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mothers their daughters, to the sacrifice, and cast them into 
the arms of the idol, to be consumed by the fires raging 
within it. 
‘¢ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 

To his grim idol.” 


When we learn the disposition made of childhood in China, 
in India, and in such isles of the sea as are destitute of the 
gospel, we have occasion for devout thanksgiving, for the 
relations which the gospel sustains to childhood. 

I. In this condition Jesus first came to us. So the Son 
of God appeared, when “the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.”’ The Saviour could have visited the earth 
in the garb of an angel of light. Before he left heaven, or 
laid aside “ the form of God,” he decided whether to take on 
himself the form of an angel, or the seed of Abraham. As 
an angel he could have visited the earth, even as he appeared 
with the three in the midst of the fiery furnace; or as the 
angel who appeared to the father of John the Baptist; or as 
the Saviour met Saul of Tarsus; or as he was seen by John 
at Patmos. 

In selecting the garb of human nature, beneath which to 
veil his divinity, he need not have been a babe in Bethle- 
hem. He was under no necessity to be a child, “learning 
obedience from the things he suffered,’ growing in “ wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and man.” Yet he did 
all this, and had ample reasons for so doing. 

As achild, he brought the F'ather near to us. God never 
before seemed so condescending and compassionate. He 
has been heard at Sinai, when the ‘ mountains flowed 
down at his presence.”’ He has rode the cloudy car; he has 
appeared in the column of fire. But his appearing was 
always in majesty and terror. At his voice men feared and 
trembled, and desired “that the word should not be spoken 
to them any more.” 

Now “God is manifest in the flesh,” and men behold the face 
of the child in whom “ dwelt the fulness of the Godhead.” 
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Mortals, with their hands, ‘‘ have handled the Word of life.’’ 
Clustering interests hang around that cradle; and as we 
view the child Jesus, and learn who he is, and for what 
he has taken “the form of a servant,’ and ‘‘ was made in 
the likeness of sinful flesh,” our holiest emotions are stirred 
within us. 

That babe in the manger moves all worlds. Angels sweep 
down from the skies to attend him, —the air becomes vocal 
with the melody of heaven. ‘The rulers are afraid, and take 
counsel. ‘The stormy passions of men are hushed, as God 
introduces the Prince of Peace into the world. Wise men 
from afar come with their gifts to greet the royal stranger. 
Hell is moved by his coming. ‘The appalling tidings runs 
through the dark caverns of despair,—'The seed of the 
woman is come ; the seed of the woman is born! And yet 
Jesus is but a child .of one day; an infant in a manger. 

So far as we can see, all this has little connection with the 
great work Christ came to do. It has little apparent connec- 
tion with Calvary. Yet so the Saviour comes from heaven 
toman. ‘The gospel and childhood are identified. Man, if 
he would be saved, must become like the infants. Their 
angels do always behold the face of God in heaven; and in 
the sight of God, infancy is of great price. 

It is the time for Jesus to enter the covenant. So entered 
all the ancient people of God. At the early age of eight 
days, the Son of God had his formal connection with the 
church on earth, or he never formed such a connection. As 
a very great portion of our race dies in infancy, it may 
be one mode God in mercy has adopted to people heaven. 
Washed in the blood of the Lamb, redeemed by him who 
was once an infant, they may behold the face of the Father, 
and join with elder spirits in the song of redemption before 
the throne. 

II. Childhood has a mysterious power on our race. There 
is a charm and mystery about childhood. ‘The peril of its 
birth, its brief life, its early blight, often excites the question, 
Why has it lived at all, seeing it has lived apparently to so 
little purpose? But religion teaches that it has not lived in 
vain, though its life be brief as a passing shadow. It has 
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created maternal love; and when can that passion die? 
When can it forget the little one that cheered the heart, 
though but fora day? ‘The emotions of that brief hour are 
imperishable. When death comes, and the flower is with- 
ered, the parent feels that the departed babe is a child in 
heaven. And as home was made brighter by its smile, so 
heaven seems more dear, because it is there. 

The entrance of childhood breaks up the selfishness of the 
heart. It teaches us not to live for our single selves. 

How great is the power of childhood on home. It tinges 
all the house. It touches every heart. Affection is culti- 
vated; prudence is enjoined; industry becomes needful ; 
and a care is felt that the example set before the little stran- 
ger be such as shall guide it into the path of peace. 

That there are trials created by childhood will not be 
denied. But trials of a kind harder to be borne, attend its 
absence. ‘The childless one roams from place to place, 
uneasy and unsatisfied. Ithaginary ills are magnified at 
pleasure. Plants, birds, and other pets less desirable, are 
often sought as substitutes, and afford all the annoyance, 
with none of the blessings, of childhood. 

The influence of childhood is not the same on all homes. 
Neither is that of religion. We speak of what it may be, and 
what it is, when the will of God is done. Mothers may be 
hardened against their young, as the best gifts of God may 
be abused, and even the mercy of God in Christ be perverted 
into a ‘“‘ savor of death unto death.” 

III. Childhood teaches our dependence on God. A child 
is born. The parents look, for the first time, on the bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh. A being lives, having the 
nature, the infirmity, and the peculiarities of its parents. By 
their life it is to be educated. It is to repeat their existence 
in its own, and to transmit their constitutional infirmities to 
unborn generations. It has sobered that thoughtless girl ; 
made a man of that heedless youth; and turned impenitent 
parents to God for help. It has aided in setting up the 
family altar. It has opened the Sacred Volume. And by 
thus bringing a blessing into the family which it has entered, 
childhood has received a blessing 1n return. 
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It is a matter of great interest to see childhood thus fulfil- 
ling its commission. A loving couple start in life gay and 
joyous. Music, mirth, and selfish pleasures fill up life. On 
that couple an infant smiles. Its feeble wail sounds in their 
ears. ‘Those strange tones seem to change the man, the 
mother, the home. All is changed, and changed for life. 
New responsibilities and cares are felt ; and the thoughtless 
are often constrained to look to God for help, to whom none 
look in vain. None who cast themselves and their children 
on God are left without a blessing. ‘Take this child,” 
he says, ‘‘and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.”’ And when God removes children, their death is 
often sanctified. It affords clearer views of heaven, and 
excites a more ardent desire to join the loved ones who have 
gone before us. 

The Bible tells us that children are a great blessing. 
‘¢ Happy is the man that has his quiver full of them.”’ The 
highest promise to the barren is, that ‘she shall be the joyful 
mother of children.” ‘Children’s children are the crown of 
old men.”’ And this is true, with all the cares, the trials, and 
the responsibility they bring. 

God can use them in his service, as he used the sister of 
Moses, and the servant-girl in the family of Naaman. They, 
at least, can be made a means of discipline, and of trials 
needful to be borne. Often he takes them from the evil in 
the world, removes them when they become idols, and makes 
them instruments of the parents’ salvation. 

Let Christian parents bless God for the gospel by which 
they learn the value and the blessings of childhood. Give 
thanks to his name, who demands not the fruit of the body 
for the sin of the soul; but who receives them in sacrifice 
as they are fitted for heaven by early and holy training. Let 
them bring to Christ the lambs of the fold, and yield them 
up to him who died for them. Let them seal them on the 
forehead to the Father, Son, and Spirit, by the waters of 
baptism ; and be true to the high trust, while life shall last. 
Then will the commission be accomplished; and to the 
faithful parent it will be finally said, “It is well with the 
child ; —it is well with thee!” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


UNITARIANISM ON THE Move.— To one who can look back to 
the period, not yet remote, when there was but one church of strictly 
orthodox stamp in Boston, it is matter of profound moral interest to 
ponder upon the vast change which has taken place in favor of evan- 
gelical religion. Our present remarks will be confined to the changes 
which have taken place within the pale of Unitarianism itself,— and 
changes by which it has been brought to follow orthodox fashions, 
after having first resisted them. 

We well remember when evening meetings for religious purposes, 
an old and approved orthodox practice, were regarded by Unitarians 
with great aversion, and severely condemned as needless, hurtful, and 
demoralizing. Such meetings are not, as yet, extremely frequent 
among them; and perhaps never will be; still they are by no 
means very unfrequent, and when they occur, seem to excite quite 
a sensation.— We have not forgotten, too, when Sabbath Schools, 
whose usefulness and necessity are now universally acknowledged, 
were regarded by the “liberal party ’? with undisguised contempt, 
and condemned as an unjustifiable device to forestall the religious 
opinions of the young. But now our neighbors are zealous amateurs 
in this important department of religious education. — When the Tem- 
perance Reform was first started by the zeal and moral courage of 
the orthodox churches, it was long frowned upon as “a sectarian 
thing,’’ a subtle contrivance to bring water and grist to the orthodox 
mill. But, at last, they were constrained to embrace this noble enter- 
prise, and many of them are honorably distinguished by their strug- 

les and sacrifices to promote it; though we fear that they are not 
sufficiently thankful to those orthodox friends who dragged them into 
such a respectable and useful position.—It is not long, since they 
were famous for the vehemence of their attacks upon creeds in all 
forms, and on all occasions. But, within a year or two, they tell us, 
in the Christian Examiner, and elsewhere, that these symbols of 
union and agreement are indispensable to Christian character and to 
combined religious effort. They have learned, with surprising facil- 
ity, (thanks to Mr. Theodore Parker! ) to make the necessary discrim- 
ination between the use and abuse of creeds. — They were once noted 
for their strong dislike of doctrinal preaching, and for their prejudices 
against doctrines generally. But now, they eagerly adopt the once 
hated terms, — trinity, depravity, atonement, and regeneration ; insist- 
ing that they hold to these doctrines in the true sense of the terms,— 
though this sense is very peculiar, and adopted only by themselves. 
It is devoutly to be hoped, that, when they become a little more 
familiar with these names, they will feel constrained, by the force of 
truth and consistency, to confess the very things themselves according 
to the established orthodox meaning of these terms. —- The cause of 
missions was once opposed by the Unitarians, as a sample of that 
obtrusive Phariseeism which compasses sea and land to make a prose- 
lyte; and for this purpose neglects the poor and degraded around our 
own doors. Now, however, they are making strenuous exertions to 
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impregnate themselves with the missionary spirit, and to become 
active propagators of their faith. — Revivals, also, which once they 
detested, as baneful outbreaks of fanatical excitement, they are covet- 
ing, at least as to the appearance of them; and are beyond measure 
delighted, when they can sustain a series of meetings where the 
brethren stimulate the revivification of the religious sentiment by 
their prayers and exhortations. 

We must say, that these and other changes in the temper and 
practice of Unitarians are truly encouraging. For, first, they are 
a practical concession of the wisdom and piety of the orthodox, in 
instituting under the divine blessing, all these good works! And, 
secondly, they awaken the hope, that many Unitarians will press on 
still farther, not stopping in a mere formal or professional orthodoxy, 
which never yet saved a soul, but entering into the life and reality of 
our pure and Scriptural faith. 


THe Mexican War. — So great has been the crowd of impor- 
tant public events filling up the time since the termination of this 
odious war, that its hateful features are too much forgotten. It is 
recently, however, recalled to mind by two interesting publications. 
One of these is a volume containing a “ Review” of the Mexican 
War, being the prize-essay, by Rev. A. A. Livermore, of Keene, 
N.H. It is a minute history and criticism of the origin and motives 
of that contest. The other book is still more curious. It is an 
account of all the transactions, translated from the Mexican histo- 
rians, and presenting their view of things as they occurred. Its 
translator, whose English is not the most pure and intelligible, is 
Colonel Ramsey, who served in our army against Mexico. It is 
exceedingly graphic, as well in its descriptions of the rivalries, revo- 
lutions, civil discords and anarchies, which betrayed their country to 
ruin, as it is in the narrative of the battles by which that ruin was 
consummated, ‘The tone of the book is exceedingly plaintive, and 
excites commiseration for that unwarlike and inefficient race, who are 
skilled in nothing pertaining to battle, except its noise. We would 
not exchange the glory of a single faithful teacher in the Sabbath 
School, for all the fame of dispersing the gay Mexican cavalry with 
our terrible artillery, or shattering their irresolute columns of infan- 
try with our murderous bayonets. We can see some reason and pro- 
priety in the efforts of an invaded people to defend their homes by 
force, if they can. But the attempt to settle the right and wrong of 
national disputes by the arbitration of steel and saltpetre, seems as 
senseless as the old custom of deciding points of law by judicial com- 
bat. Not more absurd was the strife of a pair of knights, in the 
eleventh century, clad in complete armor, to decide by ordeal of bat- 
tle, between the claims of two rival liturgies. Yet, even in those 
“times of ignorance,” there were not wanting men who saw the sin 
and folly of maintaining truth so falsely. St. Ivo, bishop of Chartres, 
in the time of William Rufus, boldly declared, “ that innocence thus 
defended is destroyed.” So we fear that it has fared with the justice 
of our claims on Mexico; if, indeed, it can be at all made to appear, 
that our claims were ever founded in justice. 
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ELOQUENCE A VirtTUE.— This is a brief, but very intellectual, 
treatise, containing the outlines of a systematical rhetoric, written in 
German by that elegant rhetorician, Theremin; and translated by 
“one of like coat,” the accomplished Professor Shedd, of Burlington. 
The title, “ Eloquence a Virtue,” somewhat startled our sensitive 
conscience, by suggesting that, if this be so, alas, what sinners we are! 
But a moment’s reflection satisfied us, that we ought to submit to this 
just condemnation, in order that true rhetoric may be justified. If it 
is ever to be raised above suspicion and secret dislike, it must be 
made a virtue, and not, as usually it is, an art. The admiration of 
rhetoric as an art must, as Kant says, “ be always accompanied with 
the disagreeable feeling of disapprobation toward a cunning art, which 
understands how to use men as machines,” by playing skilfully on 
their weaknesses and passions. It was in this way that Theodore 
Beza, the noble colleague of John Calvin, was once brought into 
difficulty. “ Having a ‘strain, without straining for it, of native elo- 
quence, he spake that which others studied for.” Being summoned 
before the consistory of Geneva, and publicly checked for preaching 
too eloquently, he plead that what they called eloquence in him, was 
not affected, but natural; and meekly promised to endeavor more 
plainness for the future. But it is useless to frown at the fair flowers 
of rhetoric, which, as President Hopkins has finely said, “ not less 
than the flowers of the field, have their origin in a material soil.” 
They also are a part of nature; and nature, in the end, is sure to 
have her way. Khetoric is a necessary of life. Expression is as 
indispensable to thought, as form is to matter ; and its proper dignity 
seems to be asserted by Theremin, when he maintains that it is to be 
exalted to the rank of a virtue, as being an ability to exert a right 
moral influence, by presenting truth in the most forcible and winning 
form. It is in this sense, that John Norton, the old Puritan pastor 
of Boston, sententiously said: ‘‘Christ evidently held forth is divine 
eloquence.” The subject is so tempting, that we can with difficulty 
refrain from enlarging upon it. But we forbear, lest we may but 
*¢ darken counsel ” by means of our unworthy verbiage ; remember- 
ing that 

‘¢ A mist of words, 


Like halos round the moon, though they enlarge 
The seeming size of thoughts, make the light less.’ 


We rejoice that Professor Shedd has done another good work, and 
done it so well. Rhetoric among us has been too much neglected ; 
and when cultivated, it has been rather as a collection of distinct 
rules or precepts, than as a system having its own proper beginning, 
midst, and end. We hope that Theremin’s work will help to a hi cher 
appreciation, and better culture, of this sansirabia ‘¢ virtue.” 


Lycreums.— As the “ lecturing season ” is fully set in, we feel dis- 
posed to offer a remark or two, upon the moral influence of our 
Lyceums. These associations had an orthodox origin among us ; and 
for a long time, they were exceedingly useful in awaking Se popu- 
Jar mind 1 to a taste for literary pleasures. Of late years, however, 
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the business of lecturing before them has become almost monopolized 
by a clique of literati, somewhat indefinitely known as the “ mutual 
admiration club;” who by a persevering practice of puffing each other 
into notice, make their rounds through all the village lyceums, where 
they are marvelled at as the “very rage of fashion at its height. 2 
Their lectures they boast of as a valuable “ literary property ;” and 
when they have worn them out, at the season’s end, the same are 
made into books, and sold to all who would be fashionable buyers. 
The business is getting to be quite a trade. Many of these perform- 
ances, no doubt, possess great literary merit, and others are sufficiently 
harmless. But they are, for the most part, pervaded by a spirit of 
ultraism and infidelity, which breaks out more or less openly, and 
diffuses a leaven of dislike to all the institutions, social and religious, 
which we inherit as the choicest legacy of the old Puritanism of New 
England. Nor is this all. Some of these missionaries of the nether 
kingdom, like Parker and Emerson, are enabled by means of their 
lyceum-patronage, to maintain a position before the public, which 
they must otherwise lose,—a position from which they can more 
effectually carry on their main design of subverting the Christian 
religion. Vain design! They may and do destroy the souls whom 
they delude; but the Word of the Lord abideth forever. These 
enemies of the cross of Christ would, long since, have sunk into com- 
parative neglect, had they not by their system of lecturing kept them- 
selves prominent before the world, as almost the only men for the 
business, and men who must surely be as eminent in the pulpits 
where they profane the Sabbath, as in the lyceums where they tickle 
the ears, and poison the principles, of a large portion of the community. 
Here is an evil. Let the vigilant defenders of the truth guard 
against the insidious danger. 


THe WuaALe AND uHIs CAptors.—If we might borrow from 
the boys’ vocabulary an epithet of most exalted commendation, we 
would say at once, that this is a whaling great book. Not that it is 
so large of size, but huge in merit. It is brimful of information, and 
most lively and poetical in style; and whoso shall take it up to read 
in a heavy and spiritless hour, will find it good ‘* as spermaceti for an 
inward bruise.” It has a highly moral and religious tone. Like the 
coats which their father gave to “ Lord Peter, Martin, and Jack,” 
which coats perfectly fitted every wearer, whatever his size or build, 
so this book is sure to fit every reader, old or young, lively or dull. 
The only objection that can be made to it, is the danger that our boys 
may be fascinated by its pages, to run away, and go on whaling voy- 
ages. But there is this to console us, in case such mischance should 
happen, that the fugitives, if they ever get safe home, will return, 
like the author of this book, abundantly the wiser for their rough and 
romantic experience. The happy author of this charming book, is 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever, to whom that race of monstrous sovereigns 
of the deep ought gladly to pay a yearly tribute of the best of their 
lamp-oil, for the eloquence with which he has depicted their virtues, 
and lamented their woes. His glowing descriptions are chiefly from 
his own observation while cruising on that vast ocean, which is any- 
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thing but Pacific to its hugest inhabitants, hunted and harpooned as 
they are in all their vast retreats. He bids fair to become among 
authors, what the whale itself is among the tenants of the sea; and 
we wish him the best of luck in escaping from the barbed irons of 
cruel crities and reviewers. 


Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RoBEeRT SoutTHEY.— The Har- 
pers are issuing, in six serial pamphlets, this interesting work, edited 
by the son of the Laureate. It consists, in part, of a delightful auto- 
biography of Southey’s early life ; and in greater part, of his friendly 
epistles. It is no more than right, that such men as take up so large 
a share of the public attention, should give us some account of them- 
selves; and, perhaps, this cannot be better done than by collecting 
their own letters, fr ankly stating fresh occurrences, and their feelings 
at the time. Many fine biographies, like Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
have been chiefly framed in this way. Old Cardinal Baronius, who 
was well skilled in such matters, has truly said, that “the best history 
is epistolary history.” So much does this mode of setting forth the 
very nature and life of things commend itself, that some of the most 
celebrated works of fiction, like “ Sir Charles Grandison,” have been 
composed in the form of letters. As to Mr. Southey, we know not 
whether we are more stiffly opposed to the radicalism and socialism of 
his younger days, or to the high toryism and old-fashioned Church-of- 
Englandism of his riper years. But for all that, we like him, and 
like to read him; we like his poetry, and still more his prose. He 
was a man of mind and feeling. He was crammed with all kinds of 
knowledge, and lavish in spending it. “ Ilis head was a well-filled 
treasury, and his tongue was a golden key to unlock it.” 


German Account oFr'tHE Puritans.—On taking up the 
January number of that admirable Quarterly, the Bibliothee: a Sacra, 
we fine its contents of even more than usual interest. But elective 
affinity, or some other occult influence, led us at once to Professor 
Stowe’s review of the history of the colonization of New England, 
written in German, by Madame Talvj,— a name our readers may 
pronounce for themselves in any way they may find most convenient 
and agreeable. It is matter of rejoicing that the Germans have the 
opportunity of reading such a book as this is saidto be. Though the 
lady is not wholly free from erroneous impressions respecting our 
Puritan sires, she appears to have a just and generous appreciation 
of their character and merits. But the Professor’s review of Talvj 
has a charm of its own, independent of the interest of his subject. It 
is redolent of the aroma of his rare genius, and highly spiced with 
that pungent wit which all the waters of Brattleboro can never soak 
out of him. His vindication of the pilgrims is full of heart and zeal ; 
and his castigation of their detractors is, as Dr. Cox would say, “ most 
severely kind.” The chastisement is so obviously just, though well 
laid on, as to excite no sympathy for the culprits. Should there 
ever again be any descendant of the Puritans, so degenerate as to 
repeat the crime of throwing aspersions on their s acred - names, it is to 
be hoped that he will be “ passed along ”’ to the judgment-seat of this 
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worthy son of New England. His article reminds us of a remark 
made by the lamented Professor Dod, in the Princeton Review, ' 
Speaking of Professor Park’s “ Familiar Lecture” on the character 
and habits of Dr. Emmons, he says: “ This is such an article as could 
only be written by a man of genius anda New Englander.” We 
apply this most fully to Dr. Stowe’s article, which shews him 
forth as a man of genius, and one of the liveliest of “live Yankees.” 
Rumor says, that Madam ‘Talvj is a German lady married to a very 
learned Professor in one of our theological seminaries, who boasts his 
descent from that arch-puritan, John Robinson of Leyden. 


Courtesy or THE NEw YorxK INDEPENDENT. — This really 
able, but pugnacious, paper plumes itself upon being the ‘* very pink 
of courtesy.”” We doubt not it abounds in that engaging virtue, for 
we have heard of a boy whose grandame accused him, in New Eng- 
land phrase, of “having no manners;” but who cleared himself 
by replying that he must have more “manners’”’ than most folks, 
because he had never used up any part of his native stock. Charles 
Lamb used playfully to insist that lying is a virtue, because it econo- 
mizes truth, which is a commodity too precious to spend on all ocea- 
sions! In some such way, our irate brethren of the Independent, 
must vindicate themselves from the charge of vulgar passion and low 
railing against us, by insisting that their loved and treasured quality 
of courtesy is too valuable for daily use. We fear that, in this item 
of expense, they are getting to be rather miserly. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Dec. 6. Mr. Asa C. Bronson, Hanson, Ms. 
Jan, Mr. Lewis Goodrich, Dedham, Me. 
. “« Mr. John W. Harding, Longmeadow, Ms. 
4 « Mr. Edward W. Clark, Bethesda Church, Reading. 
9: “ Mr. John E. Emerson, Whitefield Church, Newburyport. 
4 “« Mr. Edward K. Alden, Yarmouth, Me. 
. “ Mr. Stephen A. Holt, Milton, Vt. 
66 “« Mr. J. Augustin Hood, Middleton, Vt. 
€ “ Mr. Reuben Hatch, Windham, Vt. 


bend 
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INSTALLATIONS. 


Noy. 21. Rev. C. S. Sherman, Naugatuc, Con. 
Dec. 5. Rev. James Holmes, Auburn, N. H. 

“« 19. Rev. George Goodyear, South Royalton, Ms. 
Jan. 2. Rev. Nelson Clarke, Quincy. 

«“ “ Rey. Otis Holmes, Northwood, N. H. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS, 


Rev. Asa King, Canterbury, Con. x. 78. 
Rev. Saul Clark, Meriden, Con. a. 60. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
ke FOR 1850.....VOL. IV. 


THE original Editor of this Work, on resuming his former relation 
to it as its only responsible conductor, wishes to return his warm 
thanks to those numerous friends who have heretofore aided the work 
by their communications, or by their personal influence in its behalf. 
He would especially render his thanks to those brethren, with whom 
he was united in carrying it on during the past year. He can now, 
with propriety, testify to the laboriousness, zeal, and punctuality, with 
which they fulfilled the duty assigned them ; and to the gratifying 


unanimity which has marked all their proceedings, though every . 


variety of theological sentiment recognized among the Orthodox was 
represented in their number. The present Editor feels that he has 
derived the most essential and permanent benefit from his intimate 
association with them through the labors of that year; and is happy 
in being permitted to rely on their aid and advice, as future occasion 
may require. It will be his endeavor, that the work shall continue to 
exhibit, as it has done, the Orthodoxy of New England. Important 
as may be the points disputed among us as brethren, they are of far 
Jess consequence than the grand doctrines of the Cross on which all 
are substantially agreed, and the opposing errors which on every side 
rise up against the common faith, Any attempt to array the peaceful 
and united churches of Massachusetts, or other States, into rival 
schools or hostile factions, is to be deprecated with the utmost ear- 
nestness. — | 

We do not wish to have any more of controversy on our pages 
than may be necessary for due interest and instruction in the questions 
of the day. ‘‘ Heresy hunting” is no part of our business. The 
tables, in this respect, are turned, and it is heresy which often hunts 
us. But when it comes rushing at us with open throat, we shall neither 
fly nor hide. We shall meet it manfully with all suitable weapons, 
whether of argument, sarcasm, or Scripture. 

There will be no change in the general character of Tur CurisTian 
OxsservaTory from what it was last year, unless it be in the attempt 
to make it more popular and domestic. Though arrangements have 
been made for securing valuable assistance, the Editor solicits still 
. further co-operation, (which will not be wholly unrequited,) of those 
numerous brethren, both among the ministry and laity, whose ready 
pens and fervent minds are needed to vary and enrich its successive 
issues. May the Divine blessing attend these efforts to maintain and 


spread the truth in Christ ! 
| A. W. McCLURE, 





/ 
















Tae Sousscrivers,—believing that such a work as THE CHRIS- | 
TIAN OBSERVATORY is needed, that it has hitherto been useful, 
and is destined to an increasing circulation and influence,—cordially 
recommend it to the continued confidence and patronage of the evan- 
gelical community. 





N. ADAMS, 
JOHN A, ALBRO, 
BE. N. KIRK, — 

W. A. STEARNS, 
A.C. THOMPSON. 
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CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 


Tus Work will henceforth be issued from the Office of THE Purt- 
TaN Recorper. The two publications, however, will be’ as distinct 
as they ever were, each pursuing independently its own appropriate 
objects, under separate editorial arrangements. 

Communications relating to the editorial department, will. be - 
addressed to Rev. A. W. McCLURE; and those belonging to. the 
publishing department to WOODBRIDGE, MOORE & COMPANY, 
22 School street, Boston. 


PROPOSALS TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS. 


‘We invite the attention of Pastors and others to the following pro- 
posals : 

1. Any pastor or other person who will send us the mames of four, 
‘new subscribers to Toe Puriran- Recorder or Tue CurisTIAN — 
OssERvaTory, with the pay ($2,00 each), shall receive The Puritan 

Recorder or The Christian Observatory for one year. 

2. Any pastor or other person who will send us a less number of 
names than four, for either or both of the above publications, with the 
money for the same, shall be credited 50 cents for each name, in pay- 
ment for the publication which he may select. 

3. Any person who will send us more than four names, and pay for - 

_ the same, may retain 50 éents per namé, as his commission. 

We hope that these proposals will induce many to make a special 
effort, who have expressed a wish for these publications, but for want 
of pecuniary ability have not taken them. We hope also that many 
ministers, who are now subscribers to THe Puritan RecorpeERr, will 
secure to themselves THe Curistian OpsERvaATORY by introducing it 
among their people. 
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